INC, 


TION FOR THE 


BELL ASSOCIA 


The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Making Aprons for Christmas Presents 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
— Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
One or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


$ 9.00 set 
$ 2.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series {11 Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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| ADDRESS 
CITY 


¥ Widest possible selection of response 


1 Positive, automatic output pressure limit 


The NEW Vicon M-4 provides four different 
response settings within the instrument itself: Nor- 
mal lows with high emphasis; normal lows with 
normal highs; reduced lows with high emphasis; 
reduced lows with normal highs. These settings, in 
combination with four different receivers, give the 
Vicen dealer 16 different response curves to fit 
individual needs. 


The NEW Vicon MA-5 was specifically de- 
signed to provide assistance and correction for 
recruitment and tolerance cases. The automatic 


output pressure control actually shuts the instru- 
ment off for the duration of loud sounds such as 
thunderclaps, shotgun blasts, slamming doors, etc. 
The instrument resumes normal operation a frac- 
tion of a second after the sudden loud sound has 
passed. The control is adjustable to limit output 
pressure to any desired level from 95 db. to 132 
db., using selected receiver. 


Both the Vicon M-4 and the Vicon MA-S are 
priced the same as other Vicon monaural models. 


Vi 
THE / Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


150 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


THE Vj instruMENT COMPANY 


150 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


Vicon manufactures 


other monaural 


and stereophonic 


All monaural 
instruments have 
“Clear-Phone” 


pick-up. All are 


ZONE —— STATE 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore. Md., under the Act of August 2, 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1105, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C, 


hearing instruments 


to fit various needs. 


magnetic telephone 


competitively priced. 


1912. 


7 4 ; 
Two New \ 
@ M-4 MA-5 ~ 
instruments 
| 
| | 3 
| 
< 
a The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau 0c a ial 
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Lutheran School for the 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. 8. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave.. Detroit 34. Michigan 
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With total loss in one ear and only a 10% 
response in the other, Pamela, 3-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brock of 
Walcott, lowa, seemed doomed to live in 


A Zenith the silent world of almost total deafness 


When an outstanding organization referred 


He aring Aid the Brocks to a Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 


he adjusted the most powerful instrument 


in the Zenith line, the “Regent” model, to 
brought the meet Pamela’s individual need .. . and the 


miracle hoped for by her parents occurred. 


g 1 f . of S ound Pamela heard sounds she never knew existed. 
A new light now shines in Pamela’s eyes. 

1 The prognosis is good. And, with special- 

1n 

to ou ized education, her chances for a normal 

1” life are bright. 


daughter’s life 


Your greatest aid in helping those who suf- 
fer an electronically correctable hearing 
eR Ee Oe loss is the confidence with which you can 
% recommend any Zenith Model and any 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealer. Zenith’s 
continuous educational program has de- 
veloped a trained, competent dealer 
organization that is properly equipped to 
demonstrate and adjust Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids for your patients. 


Only Zenith gives you and your patient all 
these assurances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models + Sensible prices: from $50 to $175 
* Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee * One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality - Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 


Free! 30 Day Trial 
for Physicians 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 

5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42Z, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list of 
local dealers. Also literature and information on 30-Day Free 
, Trial Offer for Physicians. 

Quality 

Hearing Aids 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
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VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children. . . 
Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE: If within 10 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
send the set back to us and 
be cheerful- 


your money will 
ly refunded. 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child’s interest 


EACH CARD COATED 
in clear plastic 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 412” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 
Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 

100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 
Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 

USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards . . . words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


[] Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
[-] Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
[] Speech Audiometry Set $15.00 
Name 

Address 

City State 


California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 714” x 
31%” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 


December, 1958 
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model MT-2 quer 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘“‘on- 
off”’ switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 


Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush’’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


MAICO 


ELECTRONICS INC. 
Room 105K @ 21 .N. Third St. e Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ALEXANDER BELL 
ASSUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


PHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improvi 

education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
their ability to communicate with those who 


hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 


OFFICERS 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Grorce T. PRATT 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


Mrs. LitiaAn GROSVENOR JONES 
Secretary 

HILLEARY F. HOskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Harotp Hitz BuRTON 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. ISABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D.C. 
C. CAsE 
President, Boston University 
LEONARD M. ELsTap 
President, Gallaudet College 
ALEx. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


Mrs. IRENE R. EWING 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. Marian 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. Fiste Bett Grosvenor 
Washington, D. C. 

JOHN Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

HELEN KELLER 
duthor, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1956-1959 


JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 

JEROME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 

JUNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 


CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


Georce Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. E1izapetu V. Scorr 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Mrs. Litian GrosvENOR JONES 
New York City 

HELEN SCHICK LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1958-1961 


SisteER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOSEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
SAM B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
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REETINGS. fellow parents. Our new Parent's Section is in the process 
of setting up shop, and we are looking forward to an active year. The 
first seven members of the Governing Board have already been appointed. 
and additional selections are being made to bring the Board to its full comple- 
ment of fifteen members. 

It is our hope to represent and work for you, the parents of deaf children 
throughout the United States and Canada. To do this, we need your support 

-both financially and as active members of the Section. I urge you to join, 

not only your local parents’ group, but also the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, so that you may take an active part in planning and j 
carrying out a national program on behalf of deaf children. Our major 
project at the moment is to broaden an existing Federal bill which would 
provide funds to prepare more teachers of the deaf. 

Please send your suggestions for improving our program and planning 
future activities. 

Our strength as a united group will enable us to do much for deaf 
children everywhere. 
Robert H. Cole. 


President. Parents’ Section 


* * * 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf wishes to express 
its gratitude to the Audiology Foundation for the generous grant given to us 
for our publishing program. The funds were made available for the publica- 
tion of the Proceedings Issue of the Volta Review in September. and made it 
possible for us to give to our members the advantage of having all of the 
papers of the 68th Annual Meeting printed in one issue for easy reference. 


* * * 


As the December issue of the |} olta Review goes to press the staff of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association is deeply involved in the annual 
Christmas Appeal—our once-a-year request from our friends for essential 
operating funds. This year again we are grateful for the cooperation and 
assistance furnished by many of the schools and classes for the deaf who help 
us by addressing envelopes to their parents and others interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Special thanks go also to the volunteers who come to the 
offices in Washington to help with the clerical work involved. We have par- 
ticular reason to be grateful this year because the local Alexander Graham 
Bell Club of the Telephone Pioneers of America (members must have worked 
for the Telephone Company for 2] years or more) has volunteered to furnish 
all the extra help we will need to address envelopes, stuff and mail the letters. 

To all these friends and to those who will play Santa Claus with gifts to 
this organization during the holiday season. the staff of the Volta Bureau 
extends best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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Teaching the Deaf Child to/THINK 


NKARLE 


HE activities of the Preschool for 

the Deaf at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center are, to some degree, like 
those of any preschool for hearing chil- 
dren. Social. emotional, mental and 
physical patterns are planned to meet 
individual problems. One way in which 
our program diverges is that it is de- 
signed to help the deaf child to think— 
using auditory training. beginning 
speechreading and beginning — speech. 
This additional aspect takes time and 
effort. on the part of both the children 
and the teacher. beyond that usually ex- 
pended on preschool training. 

In the University of Kansas Medical 
Center Preschool for the Deaf. 23 chil- 
dren and three instructors are in daily 
communication for two and a half hours. 
The children, ranging in age from two 
to five years. come from various socio- 
economic backgrounds. Their hearing 
losses vary from a 50 db loss to pro- 
found deafness. The time they have 
spent in school varies from one to three 
vears. Because of these varying factors, 
some of the children have no speech nor 
any understanding of speechreading. 
while others function as hard of hearing 
children with a comparatively good 
vrasp of language and understanding of 
speech. How does a teacher go about 
teaching such a diverse group to be an 
actively thinking group? How does a 
teacher develop this important process 
in the individual deaf child in’ the 
group 


December. 1958 


Many of the methods and ideas we 
have used to accomplish this end have 
evolved from an idea Elizabeth Hur- 
lock expresses in her book, Child De- 
velopment: “Faulty reasoning may 
cause misconceptions. When two ob- 
jects or two words are alike in one or 
more aspects. the child concludes that 
they are alike in every way. As a result, 
he establishes misconceptions based on 
conclusions drawn from too limited 
data.”! 

This quotation applies particularly to 
the young deaf child. who begins his 
learning by matching objects to  pic- 
tures of those objects. This step can be 
continued to the point where the learn- 
ing situation has no further interest for 
the child. It is then no longer a learn- 
ing or thinking situation. It has become 
a matter of rote to match a red ball to a 
picture of a red ball. a baby’s shoe to 
a picture of a baby’s shoe. 

We do not say that this is not a nec- 
essary step in education, but we do say 
that, unless it broadens its scope. it can 
stunt a child’s ability to think and can 
lead him to establish conclusions from 
information that is too limited. What 
then, do we do to broaden this step and 
add to the deaf child’s general knowl- 
edge? 

A deaf child can be stimulated to 
think at an early age. even before he 
has speech. When a child is very young, 
it is too easy for us always to give the 
answers. And. when we do. we take 
away his best opportunities to think. 
In broadening the use of matching at 
the Preschool. we give the child who 
has a great deal of language an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with this knowl- 
edge and to expand it. This program 
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language 


also permits the child without 
to begin thinking for himself. 


One of the most successful 
have found to broaden our matching 
techniques, is to first put an object in 
a paper bag: have the child feel it 
through the bag: think about what it 
feels like: and finally. respond by pick- 
ing up the corresponding object. For 
example. we place three related objects 
on the floor—a heavy mug. a glass cup 
and a paper cup. We talk about the 
weight and size of each. We have the 
child close his eves while the instructor 
places a duplicate of one of the objects 
in a paper bag. The child opens his 
eyes and feels the object in the paper 
bag. For the child who has language 
we can use this second step for ques- 
tions and answers. “What's that? Is it 
heavy? Is it light? Is it biz? Is it 
little?” At all times we try to stimulate 
the child to think. and we do not answer 
his questions until he has had time to 
think for himseif. 


ways we 


Other groups of objects that we use 
to stimulate thinking through this ver- 
sion of the matching technique are: 
paper, wood and silver forks: foil. facial 
tissue and newspaper: orange. apple 
and lemon: small. medium and large 
balls: baby’s. boy’s and girls shoes. 
We try to relate the ideas so that con- 
versation can be built upon the 
words and ideas. For instance. a child 
learns the word ball, but the experiences 
he has with the size and shape of balls 
are important to the meaning of the 
word. It is. therefore, important to 
point out relationships, such as: one 
object is light, another is heavy: one is 
hard and the other is soft: one is round 
and the other is square. 


new 


These suggestions deal only with the 
sense of touch. What about the senses 
of smell and taste? Applying the same 
method, we have used a coffee can. a 
cocoa can and a soap can. Which smells 
like coffee? Which smells like soap? 
Which smells like using 
three kinds of fruit we can identify them 
both by smelling and tasting. In our 


cocoa? By 
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use of this method we have noted that 
our children have grown mental 
alertness and are eager for this kind of 
constructed, yet variable. learning. 

\ deaf child must learn that. to un- 
derstand, he has to fill in what he hears 
and understands with knowledge already 
vained. together with his own thoughts 
and_ ideas, 

“The more a child is encouraged to 
see details. the more meaningful the ob- 
jects in his) environment become.” 
Elizabeth Hurlock states. Using this as 
a premise, we have tried at the Pre- 
school to do this for the children. hav- 
ing them identify the whole by depict- 
ing parts of an object. Even the chil- 
dren with littke or no speech can be ac- 
tive participants. 

One way in which we use this meth- 
od is for the instructor to place ten (or 
any number) of familiar stuffed ani- 
mals on the floor. She talks about each 
animal, stressing the distinguishing 
characteristics of each. Then she draws 
a picture of the elephant’s ears or the 
squirrel’s tail on a piece of newsprint. 
or similar paper. using a black crayon 
or colored chalk. Now come the ques- 
tions: Whose tail is this?) Whose ear? 
The child without language should be 
able to comprehend the comparisons. 
\t first he is seeing the whole. and then 
he focuses his attention on the part and 
then back to the whole again. 

The child with a great deal of lan- 
euage is more stimulated to think for 
himself if the animals are removed from 
sight. He. then. must think about the 
part before he visualizes the whole in 
his mind. 

Holidays furnish good themes for 
this kind of activity. The teacher can. 
for example, tell the children she.is go- 
ing to draw something that will have to 
do with Christmas. She could first draw 
part of a candy cane. If a child is able 
to get the whole from seeing the part. 
she praises the child and goes on to an- 
other drawing. If no one is able to give 
an answer, then the teacher fills in more 
of the drawing. When the children get 
the first example. she can continue with 
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a Christmas tree, a holly sprig. Christ- 
mas bells. 

Often the children see things we had 
not intended to depict. If the children’s 
answers are possible answers for the 
unfinished drawings. they are accept- 
able. for they indicate that the children 
are thinking. which is what we are try- 
ing to encourage. 

This kind of learning situation gives 
the instructors an indication as to which 
child is earnestly testing his mental abil- 
ity and is a keen observer of his environ- 
ment. 

Most authorities on child development 
feel that a child begins his questioning 
age at three and hits a peak when he 
enters school. This is also true of the 
deaf child. Although he is not question- 
ing verbally, he questions by doing. Or 
he may state the few words in his vocab- 
ulary. We must constantly check to see 
what information he has gained. So, it 
is important not to give him everything 
at face value. but continually give him 
situations that further the questioning 


CALENDAR 


MEETING 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA -— Dec, 29-31: 
Chicago. 
Apr. 6: 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Louisville, Ky. 


371TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN Apr. 7-11: Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES - 
Apr. 9-11: New York. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — May 14-16: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


December, 1958 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
APRIL 17-18: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


and thinking process. 

It is extremely important to broaden 
the scope of the ideas and methods we 
use. If we stop with just a few ideas, 
we give the child data that is too lim- 
ited, and have really gone only one step 
beyond matching like objects. This is 
particularly true with four-and five-year- 
old deaf children who are learning new 
language every day. Their keenness to 
learn keeps the instructor on guard to 
match their abilities and watch for gaps 
in their learning. 

Children must learn that there is more 
than one answer to some problems. For 
example, every time these children see 
a circle drawn, they immediately may 
say that it is a ball. even though they 
are familiar with pennies, apples. snow- 
halls, beads, ete. Another example is in 
learning number concepts. The children 
see a picture of three whole oranges. and 
another orange cut in three pieces. The 
children invariably say there are six 
oranges. Instances like these point up 
the fact that the child may be relying on 
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CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF — June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


lLITH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONTATRICS — Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 
Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct. 22-24: 


Cleveland. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 13-15: Cleveland. 
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Series of drawings used to stimulate the deaf child’s ability to think things through. 
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the first concept that was taught, and 
not actually thinking. 

To help the individual child develop 
a questioning attitude, an analytical 
mind and a consciousness of his whole 
vocabulary. we have been experiment- 
ing with another idea. This is similar 
to the other two methods used, but 
differs from them in three ways. First, 
we use a graduated series of selected 
drawings: second, the method can be 
used only with a child who has usable 
language: and third, the drawings must 
not be familiar to the child. Some of 
these drawings have been adapted from 
Wee Wisdom magazines.” 

The following series of drawings are 
examples of the material tested with a 
group of four- and_ five-year-old chil- 
dren well oriented in’ oral-language 
communication. 


boy with ice cream cone 
the bear 
the caterpillar 


First. let us take the boy with the ice 
cream cone. When the first picture in 
this series was shown. the children im- 
mediately said it was a ball, and they 
contributed no other ideas. When we 
came to the second drawing, they 
pointed out the ice cream. but did not 
refer to the boy or the girl. When 
shown the third drawing. their interest 
was on the bite taken out of the ice 
cream. By the time they came to the 
fourth drawing they concluded that it 
was a boy with an ice cream cone. We 
went this series a second time, 
pointing out some of the missing details 


over 


of each drawing. 

The next day we used a different set 
of drawings. The only likeness was the 
similarity in the first drawing of each 
series. This time the children seized 
upon the idea that it was a boy. The 
maze of circles in the second picture 
caused them to alter their course to the 
point of having no ideas at all. When 
shown the third and the last picture. all 
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of them were able to explain that it 
was a bear. 

When we came to the third series of 
pictures, it was interesting to note that, 
after viewing the first drawing. some 
of the children would refer only to the 
two previous series. Others were bring- 
ing into focus ideas from other learning 
experiences. When shown this third 
some of their answers for the 
first drawing were: a ball. a head. a 
moon and a clock. The second drawing 
brought out the answers: many balloons, 
dishes and candy. One child. after see- 
ing the legs on the caterpillar in the 
third drawing. immediately said that it 
was a worm, 


series, 


We have used many other drawings 
similar to these, and it is surprising to 
see how well these children are think- 
ing out each new series. The important 
point is that they are thinking for them- 
selves. 

Our experience has made us aware 
that these children are beginning to 
think with the vocabularies they have 
acquired and are questioning what is 
around them. They are not rigid think- 
ers because they see that there may be 
more than one answer to a problem. 


Some deaf children appear to be poor 
speechreaders because they fail to an- 
ticipate what will happen. and do not 
take advantage of clues in the immedi- 


ate environment. We see these failures 
as grown deaf children when they start 
slipping behind the average child with 
normal hearing. Only too often the 
grown child had not been stimulated. 
when he was a preschooler, to think on 
his own. 

Children need stimulating material to 
teach them to use their own active minds 
to see a situation through, and to think 
for themselves. If we give them oppor- 
tunities to think now, they will be ac- 
tively thinking adults in the future. 


'McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956, p. 376. 
2Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. 
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What is a 


VOCABULARY 


PRISCILLA PITTINGER, Ed.D. 


HE program of education for deaf 

children is based upon the fact that 
the absence of verbal competence is the 
primary handicap of deafness. Knowl- 
edge of words, ability to use them ef- 
fectively, and skill in combining them 
into phrases and sentences are all neces- 
sary for social competence. In addition, 
ability to read them is necessary for 
academic competence. Accordingly most 
courses of study for deaf children in- 
clude lists of words which are thought 
to be basic vocabulary. It is not always 
apparent how these lists were devised 
nor exactly what the expectation is. 

\ hearing child has at least three 
vocabularies: his listening vocabulary 
(words which he understands) his 
speaking vocabulary (words which he 
uses! and his reading vocabulary 
(words which he understands in print). 
Of these three by far the most extensive 
is the listening vocabulary. followed in 
order by the speaking and reading 
ones.” The assumption of this article is 
that a deaf child should likewise have 
three vocabularies: a speechreading vo- 
cabulary, a speaking vocabulary. and 
a reading vocabulary, and that these 
three vocabularies are different in size. 
The child should thus understand many 
words which he does not say. and many 
words which he cannot necessarily read. 


*In later childhood the reading vocabulary even 
tually overtakes and surpasses the speaking vocab 
ulary. 
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Of the three vocabularies the smallest 
and most easily prescribed as basic is 
the reading vocabulary. Every nursery 
school and kindergarten teacher should 
be thoroughly familar with the vo- 
cabulary of pre-primers and primers of 
the basic reading series used by the 
school in which he teaches. All of the 
words in these books (listed in the back 
of each) should be understood thorough- 
ly and used freely by the children in the 
pre-reading period. This vocabulary is 
relatively small and the teacher should 
plan so that it will surely be developed 
in a functional and thorough fashion 
and so that the children will use it vol- 
untarily and effectively as they work 
and play. Similar attention should be di- 
rected to the reading vocabulary at later 
levels. This is to say that each teacher 
should be familiar with the vocabulary 
needed in the reader he uses and the 
next reader following and should be 
developing that vocabulary in the com- 
prehension and speech of the children. 
The vocabulary for basic reading in- 
struction is quite definite, is relatively 
small. is listed. and is therefore a spe- 
cific requirement which is available to 
the teacher. This vocabulary can be 
easily defined as basic to development 
of language skills. 

It is far more difficult: to produce 
lists for the development of speech and 
comprehension. In fact. it is virtually 
impossible to develop really functional 
vocabulary lists which would be suitable 
for all deaf children. 

It is therefore necessary to suggest 
some criteria for the selection of vo- 
cabulary. In general for the speech vo- 
cabulary the primary consideration and 
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possibly the only one is function. A 
word perfectly articulated and thorough- 
ly understood is of little or no value un- 
less there is a need for it to accomplish 
a purpose of the child. Many of the 
words which deaf children are taught 
as basic can actually be used only in 
highly structured situations. An exami- 
nation of primary word lists in most 
courses of study will verify this state- 
ment. Children simply do not talk much 
about their clothing, animals, the parts 
of their anatomies, food, ete. 

What. then. do children actually talk 
about? 

First: they use words, phrases, and 
sentences to get what they want or need. 
This implies arranging the school situa- 
tion so that the children really need 
many things: paper, pencils, crayons, 
paint brushes, books, tools, ete. 

Second: they use words to ask ques- 
tions such as, “What is this?” “What is 
this for?” This implies bringing curios- 
ity to bear upon learning. i.e.. intro- 
ducing strange objects. 

Third: they use words to manipulate 
each other, “Give me that,” “Help me.” 
“Don’t.” “Come on,” “Let's,” ete. 

Fourth: they use words to manipulate 
adults, “Please tie my shoe,” “May I 
have 2” “May I (do this or that) ?” 

Now. most of this vocabulary has 
always been included in courses of study 
for deaf children under the general 
heading, “Expressions.” It is the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest that “ex- 
pressions” are the only truly valid 
speech exercises of the young deaf child. 
Add to this counting, because all chil- 
dren count objects of which there are 
several and comparing, because all chil- 
dren are given to comparison: “This is 
bigger” (or prettier or better or more, 
or less)—-in short, the vocabulary of 
arithmetic—-and one has much speech 
vocabulary which is truly functional. It 
is the opinion of this writer that no 
speech vocabulary is important in the 
teaching of young deaf children unless 
there is a vital and frequently needed 
use for that vocabulary. This is true he- 
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cause the child must acquire the habit 
of talking, and he will not do so unless 
he needs his words for his own purposes. 

Children also talk about matters 
which are of immediate and vital con- 
cern to them: a new puppy or bicycle or 
toy, etc., the kind of information that 
is part of “news” or “sharing” times. 
This concern is usually very fleeting and 
the use of it can result in random teach- 
ing and extensive drill on words which 
are actually important only for the 
moment. 

All of this implies a reorganization of 
classroom activity so that the children 
are engaged in many purposive activi- 
ties which require them to talk, For 
example: they mean to use their hollow 
blocks to create a car. This must be 
planned (“Let's make a car”) and exe- 
cuted (“Put it here”) and played with 
(“Stop.” “Go”) and evaluated (“We 
like our car”). 

The comprehension vocabulary grows 
out of the activity of the classroom also. 
All of the directions which the teacher 
gives are part of this vocabulary. Words 
which are repeated frequently — in 
sharing times are part of it. Words 
which are used in story telling gradually 
become part of it. Words with which 
teachers encourage or reprove children 
are part of it. The only person in the 
classroom who knows many words is 
the teacher. The comprehension vocabu- 
lary accordingly comes from that teacher 
and should be idiomatic and flexible. 

The foregoing paragraphs not 
imply that vocabulary teaching should 
be random nor that drill can be elimi- 
nated nor that the words which have 
long been in established lists will never 
be needed. They do imply that vocabu- 
lary teaching can be better planned so 
that it becomes purposive, that drill can 
be afforded in terms of children’s pur- 
poses, and that the words which are 
deleted in one reference will become 
necesary in another. Thus we eliminate 
the word “bird” when we are developing 
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+ the Christma oroararn + +h 


HIS pageant was given in an ordi- 

nary school room and was only a 
part of a Christmas program that was 
entirely oral. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of songs. choral speak- 
ing, short recitations, and rhythms. 
Every child in the department was in- 
cluded. Their ages ranged from four to 
fifteen years and with the exception of 
two, who were hard of hearing, all were 
entirely deaf or, had seriously impaired 
hearing. One of the hard of hearing 
children, who is also physically handi- 
capped by cerebral palsy, played two 
short piano solos. 

The mothers made the costumes. The 
shepherds’ robes were made from burlap 
erain sacks and the other garments were 
old sheets that had been dyed. 

At the end of the program, cookies. 
candy, and punch were served by the 
older girls from a beautifully decorated 
table. These girls also acted as hostesses 
and greeted each person as they arrived. 

The children seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy their participation in this pro- 
gram and went from the joy of Jingle 
Bells and Santa Claus 1s Coming To 
Town to the reverence and solemnity of 
the Christmas story with no trouble at 
all. 

The most important comment from 
the audience was, “and we understood 
what they said.” 
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Christmas 


Pageant 


This comment appeared in the county 
publication along with a picture of all 
the children. “.. . ‘and in Bethlehem of 
Judea a little child was born.” Every 
year the deaf children present programs 
of singing. dancing. and choral speaking 
to make use of their hard-earned lan- 
guage skills. Here the children re-enact 
the nativity scene—and their hearing 
aids don’t interfere with their halos!” 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Stage Setting 

Backdrop of desert. Bethlehem and 
star. 

Manger in back center of stage. 
(Choir enters in slow, measured step 
singing O Come All Ye Faithful. First 
verse and chorus only.) 

CHORAL SPEAKING BY CHOIR: 

\ long time ago a law was made that 

all the people should be taxed. 

(nd everyone went to be taxed, each 

in his own city. 

And Joseph and Mary went to Beth- 

lehem. 

(Pianist plays O Little Town Of Beth- 

lehem as Mary and Joseph enter and 

take places behind manger. ) 

Cuoir: And her baby was born and she 
laid him in a manger; because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 
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(Choir sings first verse of Away In A 

Vanger.) 

Cuoir: Some shepherds were watching 
their sheep. 

Pianist: While Shepherds Watched. 
(Shepherds enter and kneel.) 

Cuom: And an angel came and they 
were afraid. 

Pianist: The First Noel. (Angel enters. ) 

Crom: And the angel said, “Be not 
afraid. I bring you good news of 
ereat joy for to you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord.” 

Pianist: Hark The Herald Angels Sing. 
(Other angels enter.) 

Crom: And the shepherds went to 
Bethlehem. 

Pianist: There's A Song In The Air. 
(Shepherds move over near manger 
and kneel. ) 

Cuoir: And three wise men came from 
the east. 

(Three kings enter from rear of room 

singing We Three Kings.) 

Cuno: And they worshipped him and 
gave him gifts. 

(Choir sings Silent Night. First verse.) 

Cuom: And Mary thought about all 
these things. 

(Choir sings Threefold Choral Amen. 

Singing O Come All Ye Faithful, choir 

exits. ) 

(Pianist plays Christmas Eve and all 

others exit in following order.) 

Shepherds 

Kings 

Angels 

Mary and Joseph 
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cars, buses, trucks, taxis, and wagons, 
and develop it later when we are 
working on wings, feathers, nests, and 
eggs or when we are working on pets. 

Teachers must recognize that deaf 
children often work very hard with no 
other purpose than to please the teacher. 
They work harder and learn faster when 
they have genuine purposes of their own. 
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An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 


“No teacher of speezh can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.20 postpaid 
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1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic 
Children's Medical Center, Boston 


Preface by Dr. Miriam D. Pauls 


An easy-to-read paper bound 
manual for parents and teachers 
working with deaf children in pre- 


school or elementary classes 
$1.00 postpaid 
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HARRIET MONTAGUE 


II 


ENICE was the only city | visited 

in Europe where I did not have per- 
sonal contacts among those who had 
used the Tracy Correspondence Course 
or were somehow connected with the 
education of the deaf. For three days | 
went sightseeing in that most beautiful 
and romantic of cities. [| went on the 
usual guided tours by gondola and on 
foot: but I was just as happy walking 
around alone. climbing up and down the 
steps leading to the bridges over the 
canals. sitting in sidewalk cafés (often 
saying to myself, “I am sitting in a side- 
walk café in Venice’). recalling all the 
history and poetry and famous paintings 
I could remember that had Venice as a 
background, walking around great build- 
ings and saying their names over to my- 
self. I window-shopped, longing to buy 
‘all the beautiful glassware and antique 
silver | saw. trying to hold each minute 
and make it last. thinking that the very 
paving stones under my feet could tell 
stories. | was glad to be alone and just 
realize that I was in Venice. 

My departure was far more impressive 
and satisfying than my arrival. A porter 
carried my bags through the rear door 
of the hotel and through the garden to 
the canal, where a gondola was waiting. 
and I was rowed alone and in state up 
the Grand Canal to the air terminal. 
where a water taxi took me to the air- 
port. 

I had correspondents in Rome, who 
made my stay there even more interest- 
ing and satisfying than it would have 
otherwise been. I stayed at the great 
Hotel Eden. owned by Mr. Oscar Wirth. 
whose son, Roberto. now eight years old, 
had the Tracy Correspondence Course 
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four years ago. He is now at a school 
for the deaf in Milan learning to speak 
Italian. 

I was met at the airport by Mrs. Fred 
Kafka and her three children. Barbara, 
the little deaf girl of six. greeted me like 
an old friend, though she had never seen 
me before. Barbara is a fine example of 
a Correspondence Course graduate. for 
she has a remarkable lipreading vocabu- 
lary. and though she is severely deaf, has 
begun to speak in sentences. Her mother 
has been working with her steadily. and 
for the past year she has had the help 
of a young English tutor, Jocelyn Walk- 
er. Who teaches Barbara and her five- 
year-old twin brothers. 

Mrs. Kafka drove me to the hotel. 
where Mrs. Wirth met us. It was won- 
derful to have this kindly personal wel- 
come and to be made to feel at once ac- 
tually at home in Rome. Mrs. Kafka 
proved to be a remarkably efficient and 
good natured guide. driving all 
around the city. up and down the great 
hills and giving me time to walk around 
the Forum. the Coliseum and St. Peter's 
and to visit Keats’ and Shelley’s graves. 
On Sunday | went with the whole Kafka 
family for a pienic at Ostia, where ruins 
dating back to 200 B.C. are still being 
excavated. 

I was going up and down the old pas- 
sage ways, guide book in hand. trying 
to decipher Latin inscriptions. when 
Barbara observed tolerantly. in excellent 
English. “Mrs. Montague wants to see 
everything because she is a tourist.” 
She had learned the word “tourist” a 
few days previously. and she was eager 
to use it. [I thought that a very good 
sentence for a severely deaf child of six. 

We want back to the Kafka home for 
supper. They have two floors of a villa 
with a lovely garden. A brook flows 
through the garden and there are great 
trees. many flowering shrubs. a wading 
pool. a fish pond. and all sorts of things 
to make children happy. Mr. Kafka is 
an American geophysicist. stationed in 
Rome. 
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I spent three days at the Fair in Brus- 
sels. and enjoyed it immensely, although 
of course Thad only the most superficial 
view of some of the buildings. The Fair 
covered 500 acres. and one of the most 
interesting things to do was to make use 
of the various means of locomotion to 
get around in it—bicvele taxis. for in- 
stance. and the litthe round basket cars 
of the overhead monorail. | had_ per- 
sonal friends in Brussels. and at the ho- 
tel | ran into Dr. and Mrs. Brill. of the 
Riverside. California. School for the 
Deaf. “Its a small world.” said Mrs. 
Brill. 

Paris was wonderful. as Paris always 
is. rain or shine. It was mostly rain dur- 
ing the week [| was there. although the 
showers were so intermittent that [| 
would barely get my rain coat on when 
the sun would come out and I would take 
it off again. The last time I had seen 
Paris was in 1953. during the general 
strike. when there was no mail. no tele- 
phone. no telegraph. no public trans- 
portation. 

My re-entrance to Paris after an ab- 
sence of five years was marred by a bit- 
ter scene with a customs officer who was 
obsessed by the idea that I was trying to 
smuggle something. I have no explana- 
tion for what happened unless as I have 
been told the border police do at the 
California-Mexico line. this officer 
stopped every seventh traveller and gave 
him a going over. He went through my 
bags with infuriating thoroughness. over 
and over. untying parcels. opening 
boxes. running his hands through my 
lingerie. examining closely the typed 
copies of the speech | was to read at 
Manchester (though [ am convinced he 
could not read a word of it), opening 
the few paper bound books | had with 
me and examining them minutely. | 
kept saying. “What are you looking 
for? What are you looking for?” He 
put his hands over his ears and went on 
looking. I had bought a few breakables 
in Zagreb and at the Fair. and these 
were wrapped in layers of excelsior. He 
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pulled out all the excelsior. jumbled 
everything around. and paid absolutely 
no attention to my repeated assertion 
that I did not have a hundred dollars 
worth of things to declare. Finally, a 
higher-up customs officer came along 
and apparently told him to release me. 
for he waved me on nonchalantly. and 
left me to repack my bags in silent fury. 

An American friend drove me around 
Paris in her little car and later drove me 
to Amiens. where we spent the day with 
the Pécourt family with whom | had 
corresponded for many years. Annie 
Pécourt. the deaf daughter. whose par- 
ents used our correspondence course in 
1918. is now fifteen years old and doing 
well in school. The family moved to 
\miens some years ago so that she could 
attend the day school for the deaf there. 
Before that she had been enrolled in 
Dr. Hoffer’s Centre in Paris. which | 
visited the next day. 

| enjoyed the drive to Amiens. through 
the Oise and the Somme districts, al- 
most directly north of Paris, through 
beautiful open country and through 
many cities that had been bombed dur- 
ing two world wars. It was intensely 
interesting and very heartwarming to be 
received by M. and Mme. Pécourt and 
their two daughters and young son. We 
were given a marvelous luncheon, seven 
courses of absolutely perfect cooking. 
Never have I eaten such food. Even 
the string beans were out of this world 
and cooked as no other string beans in 
my experience were ever cooked, with 
all their natural flavor retained and en- 
hanced by the most delicate seasoning. 

We walked in the garden afterwards 
to see the espaliered fruit trees and the 
vegetables interspersed with lovely flow- 
ers. Afterwards we were taken to the 
ereat Cathedral. and M. Pécourt gave 
me a beautiful book of photographs to 
carry away with me. All that kindness 
and generosity for a perfect stranger 
who had advised them about Annie's 
training ten years before. 

Back in Paris. I spent a day at Dr. 
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Hoffer’s Centre in the Rue du Rocher. 
a school and clinic planned something 
on the same line as the John Tracy Clin- 
ic, except that the school carries the 
children into the grades and children 
with handicaps other than deafness are 
admitted. Dr. Henriette Hoffer is a doc- 
tor of medicine who first became inter- 
ested in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children and later found that her 
methods were successful with deaf chil- 
dren. The school is located in a great 
old residence built around an_ inside 
courtyard, with rooms on each floor 
opening off the balconies. 

I visited several classes, watched a 
percussion band, and had some interest- 
ing paper conversations with older deaf 
children. There were two little boys es- 
pecially. about ten and twelve years old. 
who had a remarkable command of 
written language. I did not attempt to 
talk French to them. but we wrote to 
each other in French. and [ was im- 
pressed with their facility. Both of them 
wore hearing aids. but both were read- 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment, $4.20, 


postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. ‘Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.20, postpaid. 


Available at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


ing lips also. and they were very friend- 
ly and interested in’ their American 
Visitor. 

From Paris I flew to London. where 
| had a week free before going on to 
the Congress in Manchester. The first 
hotel at which T stopped was the Park 
Lane in Piccadilly, and | had a wonder- 
ful room on the eighth floor, with a fine 
view of Buckingham Palace. the Houses 
of Parliament. Big Ben and Green and 
Regents’ parks. I could walk across the 
park to Buckingham Palace to watch 
the changing of the guard. Walking in 
the other direction | could reach Picea- 
dilly Circus and beyond to Trafalgar 
Square. Several friends were in London 
while I was there, and they drove me 
around in their cars, took boat trips with 
me up and down the Thames and ate at 
interesting restaurants in Soho. 

Then came the Congress. which was 
most successful. There were more than 
1.000 teachers and physicians from 35 
different countries. and the attendance 
at all meetings was good, The program 
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The Nitchie School Basic Course 
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Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 
lipreading lessons for teenagers and 
adults. The lessons, supplemented by 
stories, colloquial sentences and drills, 
provide an excellent introduction to lip- 
reading. 


Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.87 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington 7, P. C. 
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was outstanding. All speakers had been 
asked to submit 500-word digests of 
their talks in English, French, Spanish, 
German and Italian. and the digests 
were a great help to the few deaf persons 
in the audience. | had additional help. 
as Mrs. Roma Thiry. of Ball State 
Teachers College. Muncie. Ind.. sat  be- 
side me throughout all the meetings, 
taking notes and keeping me abreast of 
things. 

Dr. Ewing gave a masterly summing 
up at the beginning and at the end of 
The University of Man- 
chester provided a dignified and impres- 
sive setting for the gathering. All the 
plenary were held in Whit- 
worth Hall. a beautiful chapel with pan- 
eled oak walls. stained glass windows 


the session. 


sessions 


and a great pipe organ over the chancel. 
The Vice Chancelor of the University. 
Professor Mansfield Cooper. magnificent 
in robes of purple and gold, opened the 
meeting and bade us welcome to the Uni- 
versity. 


Luncheons at nominal cost were 


served to all the delegates in one of the 
student cafeterias. 

A list of only a few of the addresses 
tells the wide range of knowledge the 
discussions covered: Recent Develop- 
ments in Knowledge about Hearing: 
Aetiology, Pathology and Management 
of Deafness in Childhood; Integration 
of Deaf Children into Hearing Society; 
Ascertainment of Deafness in Infancy; 
Fundamentals of Linguistic Develop- 
ment: Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness in Different Cultural Backgrounds. 
The discussants came from widely sepa- 
rated areas: England. the United States. 
Sweden, Denmark. Holland. France, Bel- 
gium, Germany. Australia. New Zealand, 
Russia. Algeria. Malaya. 

It was an oral convention. emphasiz- 
ing the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
and while there was some objection to 
that fact. it had never from the very 
start been anything but an oral conven- 


(Continued on page 538) 
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TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


af 


if 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


| 
| 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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A high-quality unit for the larger « 
the classroom. The amplifier incor; 


at a pre-determined level. Microp! 


with built-in phonograph is also avc 


mod 


A new instrument for the smaller 


designed to offer the utmost in sim 


six outlets can be connected simultc 


mod 


The Model 162 is intended for clin 
tions of the American Standards 4 
for speech'’ and the ‘‘discriminat 


may be made with optional attac! 


model 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalv 


can be obtained from patients not 


ing GSR is correlated with stimul 


instrument. 


model 


The Békésy Audiometer produces « 


controlled by the patient. It is so 


audiogram card. Thus the patient | 
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‘lass. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
»orated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
1ones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
ilable. 


el 280A auditory trainer 


class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
plicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ineously, each with its own volume control. 


el 162 speech audiometer 


ical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
\ssociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
on loss of speech.'’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
aments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


‘anometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
us presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
races his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 


a $ 
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roup Nearing At 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND \ late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and contro] boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,5.£., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


tion. The development of speech and 
language. the use of hearing aids and 
other aids to teaching. the integration of 
the deaf in the hearing world were the 
main topics emphasized. 

There were some interruptions and in- 
jections of opposing ideas when individ- 
uals objected to the main theme and 
asked whether the deaf really wanted to 
he integrated with the hearing and 
whether it is a wise move anyhow. con- 
sidering the difhiculties. liked very 
much the stirring way Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman of Central Institute and presi 
dent of The Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, brought things 
into focus when he stated. during one of 
impromptu “There 
are too many people taking too much 
time to say. ‘It can’t be done.” What we 
need to do is get together and find out 
how to do it.” This. for me, summed up 
the whole Congress and made it seem 
enormously successful and worth-while. 
It meant a great deal to those of us who 
have been in this work for many years 
to see so many highly trained scientists 
skilled professional workers gath- 
ered together from all points of the com- 
pass to find new ways of helping little 
deaf children. 

The City of Manchester invited the 
delegates to an evening reception at the 
Town Hall. and this provided one of sev- 
eral noteworthy climaxes to the gather- 
ing. The Town Hall 
structure with Gothic arches and sweep- 
ing stairways on which retainers in, 
mediaeval costumes stood at attention. 
The Mayor. also in mediaeval scarlet 
robes. received us formally. The invita- 
tions announced: “Evening dress. Car- 
riages at eleven.” | wondered if any- 
body came in a carriage. Anyhow. there 
were over 700 of us there. and bountiful 
portions of refreshments were served to 
all of us. It was a wonderful opportu- 
nity to meet friends from many different 
parts of the world and exchange adven- 
tures and opinions. Altogether the meet- 
ing was a great success. and Professor 


these discussions. 


is a great stone 
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and Mrs. Ewing should be proud of this 
world tribute to the work they have car- 
ried on so nobly. 


| must mention one or two personal 
contacts that meant a great deal to me. 
| met for the first time Dr. Michael 
Eager. who is well known to readers of 
the | olta Review and with whom I have 
heen corresponding for years. He lost 
all his hearing during World War II, 
hut pulled himself up by his bootstraps, 
went back to college. took his Ph.D. in 
geology and became a lecturer in geol- 
ogy at the University of Manchester, 
taking students on field trips and being 
in charge of the geological exhibit at the 
University Museum. He is married to a 
charming girl who has normal hearing, 
and they have a daughter and live in a 
fine old house in Sale. Dr. Eager de- 
pends altogether on lipreading as a 
means of communication and is a suc- 
cess in his difficult: work. 

Another correspondent. or, rather the 
son of a correspondent was Pierre Gor- 


| 


man, whose mother I used to advise 
when I was working at the Volta Bureau. 
He has been almost completely deaf 
since birth and has heen educated by 
private tutors and in public schools. He 
is an Australian by birth, but his mother 
is French, and he has spent much time 
in France. He is greatly interested in 
the education of the deaf and has trav- 
elled widely to attend meetings, visit 
hearing centers and aid deaf persons 
wherever he can. 

1 had nearly two weeks in London 
before | returned to New York. I spent 
two mornings at the Audiology Unit 
of the Royal Nose. Ear and Throat Hos- 
pital in Gray’s Inn Road. where a varied 
program is carried out. Miss Wendy 
Galbraith and her assistants in 
charge of the educational program, in- 
terviewing parents. testing children, fit- 
ting hearing aids. and giving individual 
and group lessons in language and lip- 
reading. Both preschool and grade 

(Continued on page 548) 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


lanuguage disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private sch with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


unity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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NEWEST AFFILIATE GROUP in’ the 
Parents’ Section is the Parents’ Group, North 
and Northwest Chicago Suburbs. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT membership in 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf is reported by the staffs of three 
schools. They are Lexington School for the 
Deaf. the University of Kansas Medical 
Center's Preschool for the Deaf the 
Agassiz School in Minneapolis. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS from Malaya. 
The four children whose pictures appear on 
the greeting card below are all pupils in the 
Federation School for the Deaf, Penang. 
Malaya. They represent the numerous races 
and creeds of the 7,000,000 people living in 
Malaya. where this is the sole school for deaf 
children. Pictured against an outline map of 
the country, the children) wear their own 
distinctive costumes. Salleh bin Awang, at 
the top of the picture. is Malayan and belongs 
to the Moslem faith: Lee Soo Cheng is Chinese 
and a Buddhist: Siva is Indian and Brahmin 
and Timothy Lesslar is Eurasian and Catholic. 

The card serves as a greeting for the dif- 
ferent racial religious festivals — the 
Hindu Deepavali, Chinese New Year, Moslem 
Hari Raya and Christian Christmas. The in- 
side greeting, a quotation from Helen Keller, 
“Knowledge is love, light vision,” is 
printed in Jawi, Tamil and Mandarin as well 
as in English. 

This truly international greeting was sent to 
the Volta Bureau by Joyee M. Hicks, Princi- 
pal of the Federation School for the Deaf. 


Federation School for the Deaf, 


NEWS 


MANY THANKS to the members who re- 
sponded so generously to our request for 
copies of the January, February, March and 
April Volta Review. Their gifts have enabled 
us to assemble additional complete files of 
the magazine for 1958. 


GIFTS OF COPIES of Dr. Mildred A, 
Groht’s Natural Language for Deaf Children 
to go to schools and other organizations for 
the deaf financially unable to purchase the 
books have been made available through bene- 
factors interested in the education of deaf 
children. The books, which go to organizations 
who would otherwise not be able to obtain 
them, are being distributed through the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
The donors are Mr. Simon Durlacher. vice- 
president of the board of trustees of Lexing 
ton School for the Deaf, who purchased 100 
of the books, and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Green 
berg of Bethesda. Md... who also made 100 
copies available. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT of the Austine 
School for the Deaf, Brattleboro, Vt. is Mr. 
J. Jay Farman, who taught at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in Flint before resigning 
to take his new position. Mr. Farman is a 
vraduate of Miami University and received his 
master’s degree in education from the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He has taught at schools for 
the deaf in Texas, Oregon and Michigan. Mrs. 
Farman, who also has been teaching at the 
Michigan school, will teach the first grade at 
\ustine. 


ENROLLMENT OF GALLAUDET COL- 
LEGE has increased 37 per cent in the last 
five years. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president 
of the college, has announced. Current enroll- 
ment is 358, with 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and seven other countries 
represented in the student body. The large 
enrollment in the teacher training class at 
Gallaudet this year has made it necessary to 
use additional schools for the deaf in the 
vicinity for teacher training. In addition to 
Kendall School, the trainees will do their 
practice teaching in the Maryland and West 
Virginia schools for the deaf. Supervising 
teachers in the respective schools will be Miss 
Verdry Vaughan, Kendall; Miss Margaret 
Kent, Maryland, and Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
West Virginia. Eight-week academic terms 
will be alternated with five-week practice 
teaching sessions. 
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A $1500 RESEARCH GRANT been 


given to Indiana's New Castle State Hospital 


by Beltone Institute of Hearing Research. The 


grant will be used for the development of an 


auditory test procedure, using a slight modifi- 


cation of a standard two-channel pure-tone 
audiometer, to verify the presence of brain 
damage. Preliminary results of the program 
indicate that the test can be used in_ the 
diagnosis of certain types of brain damage 
heretofore difficult to determine. 


THE FIRST REGIONAL MEETING to be 
sponsored by the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf will be held in Houston, 
Texas, April 17-18, 1959. Miss Audrey C. 
Hicks is the chairman in charge of the 
meeting. Those assisting her with the program 
are Mr. John Grace, superintendent of Texas 
School for the Deaf at Austin and Mrs. Walter 
Stuck. administrative head of Sunshine Cot- 
tage in San Antonio. Registration will be held 
on Friday afternoon, Plans call for a general 
meeting, panel discussion, demonstrations and 
visit to classes and clinics, 


THE EASTER SEAL SOCIETY, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, has 
headquarters to Chicago's West 
Side Medical Center. The new two-story and 
basement building at 2023 West Ogden Ave- 
nue houses the professional, educational and 
rehabilitation services as well as the business 
department and publication facilities of the 


society, 


moved its 


JOSEPH R. SHINPAUGH, who has been 
principal of the deaf department of the 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, at Staun- 
ton, was named superintendent of the school 
to succeed Joseph E. Healy, who resigned this 
fall after 19 years of service in the school. 


GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONIES this 
fall started the three million dollar building 
program at the Alabama School for the Deaf, 
Talladega. The first building, now under con- 
struction, is a girls’ dormitory. Others to fol- 
low will house another dormitory for girls, a 
boys’ dormitory, dining room, kitchen, bakery, 
vocational departments for both boys and girls 
and the physical education plant. 

The first teacher training class since 1930 
is enrolled at the Alabama School for the 
Deaf this fall. Four trainees are in the class. 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 

Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 


ARCHER P. BARDES, formerly educational 
supervisor at Central New York School for 
the Deaf, Rome, has been named principal of 
Tennessee School for the Deaf in Knoxville. 
Mr. Bardes was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Alabama Institute for the Deaf 
and Blind and was principal of the Alabama 
School for Negro Deaf. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh and received his 
master’s degree from the University of Ala- 
bama. The new principal trained at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Bardes will teach in the 
primary department. Mr. Herschel R. Ward, 
former principal, is now filling the post of 
school psychologist. 


THE SECOND International Painting Com- 
petition for Deaf Children is being jointly 
sponsored by three British organizations, the 
National Deaf 
Hearing and Amplivox Limited. Children in 
the United West 


Indies and Africa entered the competition last 


Children’s Society, Modern 


Germany, the 


Kingdom, 


year. The present competition closes at the 


end of the year. 
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Aphasia Therapeuties, by Mary C. Longe- 
rich and Jean Bordeaux. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1954, 185 pages. 
$3.75. 


Manual for the Aphasia Patient, by Mary 
C. Longerich, New York: The Maecmil- 
lan Co., 1957. 277 pages, $4.75. 


“Manual for the Aphasia Patient,” by 
Mary C. Longerich, Ph.D. is a set of 
lesson plans for use in teaching adult 
aphasic patients. It is intended for use 
with “Aphasia Therapeutics” by Mary 
C. Longerich, Ph.D. and Jean Bordeaux, 
Ph.D.. published in 1954. The latter is 
a textbook type presentation of the 
problems of aphasia, suggestions for 
hospital personnel, relatives and thera- 
pists, and contains some suggestions for 
retraining. 

Both the book and the manual deal 
mainly with therapy for adult aphasics. 
There is one reference in the book to an 
aphasic child, but this example is of a 
child of nine. who had previously 
learned to read and write. 

One of the major differences in 
aphasia therapy with adults and chil- 
dren is that re-training of adults does 
not involve new learning, but rather 
recall of previously learned skills of 
speaking, reading and writing. Teaching 
children with congenital aphasia, on the 
other hand, means teaching new skills: 
the child must be taught to read and 
write as a part of the process of learning 
to talk. This difference is so funda- 
mental as to make suggestions for 
teaching aphasic adults have little or no 
applicability for working with children. 

The book and manual are most read- 
able, and are written in language that 
an ordinary speech therapist or teacher 
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can understand. It is good general ma- 
terial for the shelves of any well-stocked 
library, but of little direct help in teach- 
ing children with congenital aphasis. 
(Mrs.\) Edna K. Monsees. Administra- 
tor. Department of Hearing and Speech, 
Children’s Hospital of D. C. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


The Journal of School Health, 344 E. 
Quincey St., Riverside, Hl. 


October, 1958 


“Increasing the Efficiency of Individ- 
ual Pure-tone Screening Tests in a 
County School’s Program.” Ronald K. 
Sommers. The author, who is supervisor 
of hearing testing and speech therapy 
services for the Armstrong County 
(Penna.) public schools describes the 
testing program that enabled the public 
school nurses to complete the testing in 
all the county schools early in October. 


Voice. 2168 Sherbrooke St... West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


September, 1958 


This. the first issue of the periodical 
published by Education for Hearing 
Handicapped Children, Inc., gives the 
story of the Montreal Oral School for 
the Deaf and explains what is meant by 
oral education and how it differs from 
the manual and combined methods. Also 
states the aims and purposes of the 
Montreal school. 
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The Parents Talk ft Over 


A Happy Family 
Tommy is now nearly three years old. 
He was just two when this letter was 
written. He has been severely deaf since 
birth. He has two brothers, one older 
and one younger. 

should like to make one specific 
comment concerning this problem of 
bringing up a deaf child. In all the 
lessons. pamphlets and books we have 
read, we are told to “consider our own 
attitudes.” that is, the attitude we have 
about Tommy's deafness. When Tommy 
was seven months old, | had my first 
suspicion of the fact that he did not 
hear. | waited a whole month before I 
mentioned it to my husband. I wanted 
to be sure. and | kept trying different 
things to make Tommy hear me. After 
one month of experiments, | was sure, 
and | told my husband. Of course, as 
I knew he would, he said, “Aw, you're 
crazy!” But it did not take long to con- 
vince him. and when Tommy was eight 
months old. we took him to our doctor, 
who told us to wait till Tommy was a 
vear old and then take him to a special- 
ist. The specialist told us to bring him 
back in six months. At this time. the 
doctor said there was a definite hearing 
loss. 

Two months later, when Tommy was 
twenty months old. we took him to the 
audiology clinic at the University of Ne- 
braska. There we were told that he had 
a severe case of nerve deafness. 

Nothing shocked us or made us sad. 
All the time. we were proud that Tommy 
was healthy and happy and smiling at 
us, the parents he knew belonged to him. 
And in our turn we would smile back 
happily. knowing he was our boy, know- 
ing he was a boy that could run, wave 
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HARRIET MONTAGUE 


his arms. build with blocks, play with 
other children, laugh out loud, smell 
something good or bad, taste mamma’s 
baking, touch and feel the fur of a pet 
dog. especially a boy that could see and 
could talk with his eyes, to the wonder- 
ful world and people around him. Yes, 
we are proud, proud of Tommy and 
thankful to the Lord who thought so 
much of us as parents that He sent us 
one of his handicapped children. 

We thank the Almighty daily for 
Tommy, this wonderful boy of ours. 1 
wanted to let you know how we really 
feel, and this just came pouring out of 
my pen, and | couldn't stop. I want you 
to know that we've never gone against 
Tommy because of his deafness. and we 
have never felt that he was a burden. 

I treat Tommy just as I do my other 
boys. I sing to them all when they go 
to sleep. The other two are in their 
beds, while I hold Tommy and sing to 
all of them at once. The others don’t 
seem to mind my holding Tommy, be- 
cause | make up my own songs and 
verses, which include all three of their 
names and what they did all day long 
to make us happy. I think we all get 
along pretty well together, and we are 
very happy. The kids do fight at times. 
but what kids don’t? Tommy does ex- 
pect to get his own way all the time, and 
that’s my really big problem just now. 

Mrs. R. E. K., NEBRASKA 

Thank you, Mrs. K., you have read all 
of us a good sermon. I know your chil- 
dren are happy and secure, and that you 
are giving Tommy a pleasant home in 
which to grow up. Your attitude to- 
ward his deafness is so good that I 
think it will help us all to read and 
think about it. 
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A Problem in Bi-Lingualism 


Tove is six years old. She was born in 
Denmark, but her parents came to Amer- 
ica when she was two. She was born 
without a canal in her left ear. and the 
canal of her right ear was very narrow. 
She was severely deaf, but it was thought 
that an operation to open the canal of 
her left ear would improve her hearing. 
Her parents took her back to Denmark, 
and she was operated on, fitted with a 
hearing aid, and enrolled in a nursery 
school for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Now the family has returned to 
{merica, but Tove and her two younger 
brothers speak Danish. The problem of 
hi-lingualism and how Tove’s mother 
has dealt with it is interesting. 

August. 1958 
It was such a surprise to me when 
Tove began to speak, after only a few 
weeks in the kindergarten for the deaf. 
\s soon as she began to have training 
from an efficient and pleasant teacher. 
and had more contact with other chil- 
dren her age. she began to pick up 
words. From a mere 30 words that she 
spoke with difficulty when we first went 
to Denmark, she developed a vocabulary 
of more than 400 words. But of course, 
all of them were in Danish. 

We returned to the United States in 
the spring of 1958. Tove’s teacher in 
Denmark. Miss Bodil Willemoes. told 
me to write to the John Tracy Clinic 
for the correspondence course. and [| 
did that at once. I wish I had known 
of it when Tove two old. 
She is now six. and some of the lessons 
are too easy for her, but I am finding 
them most helpful for my own instrue- 
tion. 

Our greatest problem is the change of 
languages. We do not know whether to 
start at once speaking English to Tove 
or to continue speaking in Danish and 
bring in Englis! words now and then 
until she has a larger vocabulary. Our 
little boy, Ole. two years old, speaks ex- 
ceptionally well. but he also speaks only 
in Danish. Tove will try to say the 
English words after me, and sometimes 
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they go well. but some English sounds 
are not found in Danish, and then we 
have difficulty. 
October. 1958 
| have received much help and en- 
couragement from the correspondence 
course. There are many things in it 
that are new to me, and others | may 
have known but did not appreciate until 
I saw the ideas discussed and explained 
in the course. The information on lip- 
reading is what is helping Tove and me 
the most. Following the suggestions and 
making use of lipreading on all possible 
occasions has not only helped Tove te 
pick up words in English more easily, 
but has made her much more relaxed 
and less easily exasperated. As you 
know. she has considerable hearing with 
her hearing aid. but now that she does 
not have to rely solely on sound, she 
gets along much better and is actually 
happier. 

She has the idea that we ought to 
look at her lips, too, when she speaks, 
and we are making a practice of that, as 
it seems to make her more willing to 
talk, and helps her to be more self- 
reliant. 

She has started attending the kinder- 
garten class at the public school ‘near 
our home. a school for hearing children. 
We have used the sense training exer- 
cises in the correspondence course to 
teach Tove English. We have her match 
colors. colored blocks. colored plastic 


spoons, and also similar objects. and we 
call the objects and colors by their Eng- 


lish names instead of their Danish 
names. She did not like that a bit at 
first. and was confused and angry, and 
tried her best to convince me that it 
was all wrong. She would put the les- 
son material away and | would search 
my brains for ways to approach her so 
she would understand. My hushand 
speaks only English, and although Tove 
loves her Daddy very much and enjoys 
every minute when he is home from the 
sea she has just plainly accepted the fact 
that she can’t understand what he says 
to her. 
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| tried to use English in my casual 
conversation with the other children, but 
it did not produce the results [ intended. 
Tove either became angry or would not 
pay attention, and Ole thought it was 
very interesting to hear all those silly 
words. He began inventing his own lan- 
guage, so | had that to deal with also. 
I talked to Tove about Grandmother and 
Grandfather and tried to explain to her 
that Daddy doesn't talk like Grand- 
mother. She agreed with that, and then 
we got her favorite picture book, one 
with many pictures or animals, and we 
discussed the animals, one by one. | 
told her how Grandmother says the ani- 
mal’s name, and how Daddy says it. She 
began then to understand the idea, and 
she became much more cooperative. We 
tried the color matching again. and | 
told her the names of the colors in Dan- 
ish and then in English. Then we 
matched the pictures in her picture lotto, 
and I told her the English names for 
the pictures. We went on, little by little. 
until we began translating little sen- 
tences from our everyday talk. This 
may not be the best way to introduce 
the hard of hearing child to a new lan- 
euage. but it seems to be the best way 
for Tove. As long as there is a little 
hit of Danish in the sentence, she is 
more willing to accept the English. By 
the time my husband came home from 
sea. she was able to say, “Hi. Daddy. 
how are you?” That was almost a 
month ago, and she has learned quite a 
few phrases since then. We are working 
on it all the time, a little at a time, and 
her pronunciation is improving. The 
R sound and the Th are the most diffi- 
cult for her. but she sounds a good § 
hoth in English and in Danish. Your 
lessons are giving me much help and 
encouragement. 

Tove never did like to speak in sen- 
tences. She wanted only to pick out 
the words that would state what she 
meant, and now this habit makes it more 
difficult for her to use English. This is 
my own fault. as I should have made 
her use sentences. but I did not under- 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED WOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FORK THE DEAF 
jern school in beau- 
nadnock Region 
. Audiologist 


lential 


teachers 

Oral methods 
Pre-school through primary grades; 
m developing to 12-year 


Group and individual hearing aids 

used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 

building 

Parent counselling and education 

Teacher training program, gradu- 
credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 

ain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION lasses 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, !ipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 
»Helen S. Lane, | 


Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


stand. Anyhow, she is now going ahead 
and making progress. 
Mrs. M. D.. Texas 


Your letter is most interesting. Mrs. 
D. | am glad to be in correspondence 
with you, and I am sure many of the 
other mothers who have only one lan- 
guage to contend with will be glad to 
know how you are mastering the difh- 
culty of teaching a hard of hearing 
child two languages at once. You have 
already noticed that the increased abil- 
ity to communicate through her grow- 
ing lipreading skill has made Tove more 
relaxed and much happier. I have no- 
ticed, over and over again. that as a 
deaf child builds up a lipreading vo- 
cabulary and can communicate with 
those around him, he becomes more re- 
laxed and is released from his tension 
and frustration. 

You have worked out a very natural 
and intelligent way to deal with the 
double language situation. | know you 
were pleased and proud when Tove said 
to her father, “Hi, Daddy! How are 
you?” She really is going ahead. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, II, and IV 


b 

Gertrude W. pal Mabel K. Jones 

and M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 

Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 

13 Myrtle St., Brattheboro, Vermont 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by Jane Walker 
$2.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


ington School for the Deaf 


All of a Kind Family Uptown, by Sidney 
Taylor, Follett Publishing Co., 1958. 
$3.50. 


The five delightful girls from “All of 
a Kind Family” are growing up. Now 
they have a new little brother to add to 
the fun. Henny. as usual, is the mis- 
chievous one who gets into trouble. 
Ella. the oldest. grows into maturity 
through experiencing the first worries 
and joys of a young romance, while also 
caring for the younger children while 
mamma is in the hospital. 

This book portrays a warm Jewish 
family circle during the First World 
War and gives a wholesome and inter- 
esting picture of the New York life of 
a family rich in happiness and under- 
standing. 

An extremely popular and satisfying 
hook for good readers in upper school. 


Great Gravity the Cat, by Johanna John- 


ston, Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. $2.50. 


An amusing story of a droll, sly cat 
called Gravity. who lets “his family” 
keep house for him. Gravity is shocked 
and his cat's dignity is hurt when “his 
couple” bring home a brand new baby. 
is Gravity's usually happy 
home, that he runs away. Many adven- 
tures befall him before Grevity re- 
turned safely and happily to his home. 
Kurt Wiese’s expressive black and white 
illustrations have action and humor. 
Good junior novel for better than aver- 
age readers from ages 12 a up. 


So upset 
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Robins on the Windowsill, by Irmengarde 
Eberle. Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. 
$2.75. 


This authentic nature story is based 
on photographs taken by a professional 
artist who has a hobby of making piec- 
tures of nature subjects. 

Excellent close-ups show the parent 
robins’ activities at their nest. while the 
text explains exactly how the nest is 
built and shaped, how long the mother 
sits to hatch the eggs. and what hap- 
pens to the three strong and one weak 
baby. 

For upper school recreational reading 
or reference. and for picture study in 
middle school. 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I (Out of print at present) -------------- 
(Up to 8 years of age) 


$2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE II $3.00 


(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III $4.00 


(All prices plus postage) 


These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in public schools. 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
4462 South 150th Street 
Seattle 88, Washington 


PATF A BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexin 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 
POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland 
Maine. 


Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799. Portland, Mai-~e. 


WANTED: Assistant in Correspondence Course De- 
partment, John Tracy Clinic. Essential requirements: 
knowledge of the deaf; abil ty to write good letters 
rapidly; definite interest in people; unsentimental 
desire to help. Candidate may receive training to 
teach the deaf while working. Salary commensurate 
with ability and experience. Address Correspondence 
Course Department, John Tracy Clinic, 806 West 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in 
school. New building, modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker avail- 
able. Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clack- 
amas Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


large public day 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Public Schools need teacher 
level, day school 


Paterson, New Jersey, 
of deaf, oral method, primary 
program, immediate opening. Excellent working 
conditions. Good salary scale. Write: Dr. Michael 
Gioia, Superintendent of Schools, City Hall Annex, 
Paterson 1, N. J. 


British National-—Hearing Aid Specialist with exten- 
sive experience——over 10 years prescribing aids and 
giving audiometric tests, seeks appointment with 
hearing aid organization or institution U. S. A. 
United Kingdom, Australia or New Zealand. Pre- 
pared to leave immediately. Box D-A, Vo'ta Review. 


WANTED orally 
struct elementary school 
Coast, September 1959. 
comparable to best schoo's. 


teacher to privately in- 
deaf children on West 
Salary and equipment 
Box D-B, Volta Review. 


trained 


TWO Primary teachers for small, private oral 
school. One is needed February 1st and the other 
in Sept. 1959. Apply: Mary K. Van Wyk, Ft. 
Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S. E. 9th St., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 
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“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 


ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.70 postpaid 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street. N. W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 


(Continued from page 539) 

school children are taught. some of them 
coming from towns a long distance from 
London. The mothers sit in on the les- 
sons and gain much understanding from 
watching the teachers. All members of 
the teaching staff were trained at Man- 
chester. 

The trip did something unexpected for 
me. and I set it down here. While | was 
preparing to leave. | was saying to my- 
self. “Well. this is your last trip to Eu- 
But I don’t feel a bit that way 
now. | want to go back and do it all 
over again. with more time in Germany 
and Yugloslavia. 


rope.” 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 


children and their 
Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


parents. 
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“Ton Me Whore He clonged 


Alexander Graham Bell. teacher of the deaf. inventor. man of far mental 
horizons—this man chose his own final resting place in the quiet wooded hills 
of Nova Scotia. So a guard told me last month when [ stopped in Baddeck 
at the little museum devoted solely to the many phases of this man’s life werk. 
The guard warned that Mr. Bell's grave was nine miles up an unfrequented. 
unpaved mountain road—“nine miles each way. that is.” 


Undiscouraged. we followed the narrow, winding. dirt road up a solitary 
climb through arches of white birch that gave way to spruce and pine as we 
neared the end, Not one car did we meet. No markers pointed out the way. 
This read. running through Dr. Bell’s summer home-lands (where his 
daughter still lives) was intended to invite only those who really cared. This 
is what Dr. ..1l had planned—the peace and privacy of his own “Beinn 
Bhreagh.” (Gaelic for “Beautiful Hill.” ) 


On the mountain top we parked our car and followed a little footpath 
through a dim grove of pines. Then suddenly we were out in the bright 
morning sunlight in a little clearing on the brow of the mountain. We cauzht 
our breath. Over the pointed tops of spruce trees below us we looked down. 
down to a silver and turquoise lake shimmering in the valley below. stretching 
as far as we could see into the misty mountain horizon. The surrounding 
wooded hills touching the water's edge, must have reminded him of his child- 
hood home in Scotland. There was no look. no feel, of a cemetery here. Only 
a rustic chair and a granite boulder with a small copper plaque marks this 
as the place where lie the bodies of this great teacher and inventor and his 
beloved wife, Mabel. Here, to this spot of great serenity and beauty, one can 
imagine the two of them in life coming together at sunset to refresh their 
spirits. It is a place where a man who loves nature might come to better con- 
template the larger meanings of life.-—-Vadeleine Cole. The League Forecast. 


Mrs. Cole has been a nursery school teacher at the Worcester County 
Hearing and Speech Center in Massachusetts since 1954. She is a graduate 
of Syracuse University and is currently taking graduate work in the Speech 
and Hearing department of Boston University. She is a contributor to news- 
papers and magazines and is a member of the Worcester branch of the 
National League of American Penwomen. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock by Alexander Graham Bell 
$4.70, postpaid $2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 2019 Spruce Street 


Albuqueraue 


1001 Second St., 


Augusta (Georgia) Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 


1030 Chafee Avenue 194 Sip Avenue Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
RATIOS LESS 115 East Armour Providence 3 (R. I.) 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) Lansing 8 (Michigan) 42 Weybosset St. 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


10S Hollister Bldg 

Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 

Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 


3006 Vernon P 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 


4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 


First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue Madison (Wisconsin) San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) | 211 North Carroll St Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor i i 
ee 36 (Florida) Santa Ana (California) 
Dallas 4 (Texas) N.W, First St 1120 S. Parton St 
4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 757 N. Water St 
615 Locust Street th ee 
olis 3 (Minnesota 
Detroit 1 (Michigan) 1722 He = teed Ave 9 South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 511 W. Colfax Avenue 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 


165 Elk Place | Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 1694 Main Street 
7 Church St. | 


Greenville (S. C.) 
General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 


| 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) Portland 5 (Oregon) | Washington 9 (D. wed 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. | 2111 N. E. Weidler st 1934 Calvert St., N 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 
District of Columbia Massachusetts | North Carolina 


Washington Boston Greensboro 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES Miss HENRIETTA GORDON MISS NELLIE G. WHEELER 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Phone: North 7-1874 Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 
Pennsylvania 
Florida 
Winter Park New York Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE PoTTER Brooklyn (1) IRENE AUSTIN 
567 Osceola Ave. ee 8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 
Georgia Phone: UL 2-0416 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Rome 
Jamaica 18 
MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 


305 East 4th Ave. Box 333 Mrs. NORMA HARRISON CANADA 
Phone: 3357 168-45 88th Ave. 

Nova Scotia 

New York 
Tllinois Mrs. PHOEBE R, MuRRAY Halifax 

Chicago Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY } 95 Wind Street 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Floral Park, Long Island eee rae 


Zone 4 Phone: 5-1743 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. | Quebec 
ae Syracuse | Montreal 
Wichita 16 } Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER MISS MARGARET J, 
Miss LENNA BRYANT | GORN WORCESTER 
3017 East Gilbert 21 ¢ gr ett St., Zone 3 | 51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: 6-5356 Paene: 2:1174 Phone: FI 2851 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 


The WARREN W.-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 


(de- 


either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
“4 THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this ‘YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


y L. Warren, inc. 


BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 


Ja 


1247-49 W. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW University Microfilms 


1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 313 N. Pirst St. 
Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as secon Ann Arbor, Michigan 


class matter. 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 

e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful © 

e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-128, Sonotone Corp., Elmstord, N. Y. 


S0 N 0T0 N fA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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